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Of chairs, quite a variety can be gathered to suit most any 
taste. Here a horn chair made of polished cattle horns, together 
with a footstool of the same covered with the hide— the hairy 
side out. 

These and the old-fashioned and comfortable barrel chairs 
made of a pork barrel, sawed out properly and laced with strips 
of green cow hide, which dries as tight as a drum- head, and 
upholstered with sheepskin in a fancy manner, inside tufted, 
makes a surprisingly easy chair to sit in. A log hewn correctly, 
with pegs driven in for hind legs, makes a very rustic armless 
chair. A few pieces of pine, a bit of tough canvas, and a little 
skill as a carpenter, will make another easy camp chair— these, 
and if the fancy dictates something else, the fancy horn chairs 
and footstools can be added. 

Indeed, this idea of barbaric Western splendor, with its 
wild effects, will be found to grow upon one's taste until not 
only can comfortable quarters be gotten up but luxurious as well, 
and bt-st of all not like every one else, and thoroughly American 
if that is desired. 

Buckskin and cord trousers, cloth shirts, moccasins, top boots, 
soft hats, and more or less freedom from restraint, are a fit 
accompaniment to this kind of a home it is true, but when a 




Portiere of Velours Meissonier, Enriched with Cloth of Gold,' 
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man is in the perfect enjoyment of good health, tired of the 
shackles of effete civilization, surrounded by good books, trophies 
of the chase and pleasant companions, he will then thoroughly 
appreciate an occidental interior. 



TO LINE OLD PAINTINGS.— Make a temporary stretcher, 
and let it measure on the inside a little larger than the 
outside of the picture about to be lined, and on it stretch 
some unbleached calico ; trim the picture square, and cut off all 
the old nails and ragged edges. Oil a piece of paper the size of 
the picture with linseed oil, and lay it on a flat surface, then 
lay the picture face downwards on the oiled paper, and coat the 
back with glue until there is sufficient to stick well ; then lay 
the unbleached calico on, rub well with the hand, and iron with 
a not too hot iron till quite dry, putting a piece of paper be- 
tween the calico and the iron. When the picture is quite dry, 
it is ready for the new stretcher, which should have two cross- 
bar*. 




COLOR IN DECORATION. 

Bv Henry W. Fischer. 

{Second Paper.) 

HERE are many rooms in nearly 
all households where the color 
combination is sueh that they 
ought, always, to be kept dark 
during the day, while, in the 
evening, when illumined by the 
soft rays of yellow lamplight, 
they become very attractive. 

The consistency of color combinations is always very much 
more perfect, if the decorations themselves, are made matters of 
secondary interest or shall make only a quiet impression. 

If the walls contain imposing pictures, they must not contain 
any color elements which will clash or interfere with these pic- 
tures. The grain- figures, or fibres of a book-case, or chiffoniers, 
made of .different kinds of wood, must not beso strongly marked 
that the collection of colors interferes with general harmony. 

Nature is the great perceptor, and from her, after all, must 
all things in decoration be learned. And if, in decorative' work, 
we do not try to improve on her too much— such as by painting 
blue an object which should be green, or making brown that 
which should be black— we are pretty apt to keep safely within 
the limits of col or- harmony. 

There. are, of course, some things which are improved by 
polishing, or varnishing; but there are not many which are made 
better by a too wide departure from natural colors. 

Aside from the fact that all of this is in conformance with 
good taste, we must remember that it is, too, something far 
higher and better than this: a rational and logical unification 
with the sublime and manifold laws of our great and good 
brother nature, whose spirit and sympathetic subtleties, all true 
decoration symbolizes. 

Our common evil of bad taste, the arrangement of pictures 
in dining-rooms, needs a word of warning. When these are 
made to represent fruits, they should not be set back into the 
wall so as to counterfeit reality. In all the various crimes against 
taste, nothing is worse than this. 

Another debauchery, in thiss ame line, is in the fashion 
which some people have of so painting their ceilings that they 
are projected figures, vaults and arches. There should be no 
nauseous smack of superficial imitation in home decoration — all 
should be genuine there, if nowhere else. 

When the mountebank appears before an intelligent audience, 
he politely informs them that all of his seeming wonders are mere 
tricks and deceptions, and that witchery and diablerie have no 
part or parcel in them. 

.And so, on the same principle, the lady of the house should 
banish from her guests, and her growing children, all ideas 
of the false, morbid and blandishing allurements of the dime 
museum. 

By judicious and artful coloring the real nature, tone and 
even texture of an object maybe so effectually concealed or 
changed as to deceive an ordinary observer. But the true 
nature of an object should never be changed in this manner. 

It is, however, proper in some cases that the texture of an 
object should be changed by art, yet in such cases the modern 
craze for imitation should be controlled and kept within bounds. 
The decoration of the inside of a cup by gilding or other arti- 
ficial means, may be eminently appropriate if the cup is intended 
as the decorative adjunct or component of an undisturbed col- 
lection, but if placed upon an etagere or sideboard where it may 
be susceptible to use, its decoration is soiled or destroyed, and 
its falsity becomes so soon apparent as to make it in sueh a 
case eminently improper. In the one instance the deceit would 
be excusable as the wearing of a celluloid collar might be 
excusable in a gentleman as the nectssity of a certain con- 
dition, while the other instance would be as unexcusable as the 
wearing of paste diamonds by that same gentleman. 

In the atelier of an artist imitation is usually sanctioned for 
its purpose is evident, but when done in a parlor for the mere 
end that display or appearances be attained then it is obtrusive 
and objectionable. A striking instance of this lapse from taste 
is in the realistic painting of an imitation plastic ornament upon 
a ceiling with all its shadings and unreal relief. When the 
light strikes this imitation it is shown up in all the naked un- 
truthfulness of its being. 

And aside from the unworthiness of this imitative form, it 
is an expensive phase of decoration, inasmuch as its constant 
presence becomes tiresome and it wearies its possessors into its 
final annihilation. 

The fugitiveness and transitory existence of the false is sug- 
gested in the debris of moving- day, in the limbless statuetteB 
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whose broken members display the white and brittle plaster, 
when in the heroic state of its earlier completeness it had the* 
semblance of a bronze warrior, bearing every evidence of the 
real metal— so long as it was not touched. So, too, with the bit 
of false marble colored so as to approach nature in her richest 
mood, but clipped or marred its worthless foundation is disclosed 
and it is repudiated into the yard or an adjoining lot. It is 
the same with unreal faience, with the substitution of weak 
cast-iron for strong and tenacious wrought-iron. 

This variety of decoration is suitable only for a theatre or 
other large hall where the purpose is to produce an effect irre- 
spective of truth, and where the objects are so far removed from 
the observers as to beyond their handling reach or their too 
inquiring examination. For such close quarters as a parlor or 
a drawing-room the presence of these monstrosities is unwise 
and corrupts the mind both in its appreciation and its- recogni- 
tion of the genuine. 

Even in the real there is oftentimes a surplus of display and 
an injudicious management that creates repulsion where it 
should create attraction. In the case of a; tiled, floor it not un- 
frequently happens that the colors will; be so arranged as to 
produce the irritating optical illusion of pointed . projections 



every painting that is produced, whether it be for art's sake 
or for, mural f work simply; 

In the estheticismof our rich residents the policy of, dark 
rooms is followed with the belief that it indicates good judg- 
ment, and the persistent shutting out of natural light is con- 
sidered as essential of an harmonious interior. It is too often 
the rule that light is shut out from the upper half of the 
window and is only admitted between heavy hangings that 
allow but a small, three-cornered morsel to dance upon the floor, 
while the ceiling is sunken into profound sombreness. In fact 
this infrequent. supply of sun light has removed the necessity of 
elaborately decorating the ceilings, and this surface, so admirably 
adapted for elaborate artistic display, is in many houses 
deliberately neglected because of the obscurity in which it 
would forever remain- By this means the perfection of mural 
work is gradually being. intruded upon. 

The ideal: light for the best display of ceiling decoration 
comes through . a window: of three perpendicular divisions, the 
central one somewhat higher than its companions, and with 
curtains that slide away from the center, hanging perfectly 
straight from the horizontal bar to the floor. When light 
enters from, the ceiling it should have no sharper angle than 
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over which walking is both an uncomfortable and weilnigh 
impossible task. This has extended to carpets for in the recent 
patterns, or many of them, imitative realism and brilliant colors 
have become so prominent as to bring about the same delusion: 
and produce the same irrational unrest to. one Who contemplates 
them. New styles in Gobelins so closely imitate paintings thafr 
their raison d'etre as wall hangings is practically at an : end,' and 
they have literally been converted; into.: pictures. 

The introduction of glass; globes or shades covering clocks, 
vases and other articles of ornamentation, is likewise improper for 
the reason that the glass dulls and in part obscures the colors 
and tints of the object thus covered, especially if it be of, metal. 

The most powerful influence upon, colored decoration; is, .of 
course, sunlight. It is, or should be, always^ considered in its 
bearing upon decorative effects, and the merest dabbler/ in the 
art recognizes the importance of lights and of high lights in 



45% . otherwise it will injure the decoration very materially. 

A serious fault with our present architectural plans is that 
they give too little attention to the large part sunlight plays in 
their decorative prospect and, while the exterior is the object of 
study and thought, this one phase affecting the interior is 
unduly neglected. 

In the selection of decorations for an apartment it must be 
considered whether that apartment is to be suffused with natural 
or with artificial light, and under which condition the decoration 
is to-be most often viewed. This forethought is too often dis- 
pensed with in the elaboration of walls and ceilings. The 
quantity as well as the quality of light should receive attention 
and the direction likewise from whence it comes, care being 
taken that these directions do not conflict, for if they do the 
painted semblance of shading upon the walls may be made to 
appear sadly out of place. 



